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‘'THERN INTEGRATION leaders pause at the 
ance to the White House, on their way to de- 
- petitions asking President Kennedy to free 
Braden from prison. Members of the delega- 
tic were (from left) Dr. Samuel Newman, Dan- 
vil >, Va.; The Rev. Fazal Masih, of India (who is 
vic ting in Virginia and accompanied the group as 
ar observer); James McBride Dabbs, South Caro- 
lir author; David Scull, Annandale, Va.; the Rev. 
Fr d L. Shuttlesworth, Birmingham; Dr. Oscar K. 
Ri e, Chapel Hill, N.C.; Bishop Edgar A. Love, 
Bs timore Area, Methodist Church; the Rev. Ray- 
m ad Musser, Portsmouth, Va.; the Rev. Wyatt 
Tc Walker, executive director of the Southern 


Arden, Del. 


Wee 
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Christian Leadership Conference, chairman of the 
delegation; the Rev. Murray Cox, chairman, Mis- 
sissippi Advisory Committee to U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights; Dr. James A. Dombrowski, SCEF 
executive director; Rabbi Emmet Frank, Alexan- 
dria, Va.; Louis L. Redding, Wilmington, Del.; W. 
Hale Thompson, 
Ralph Abernathy, Montgomery, Ala., delegation 
spokesman; the Rev. William B. Abbot, Norfolk, 
Va.; Bishop C. Ewbank Tucker, presiding bishop 
pro tem, AME Zion Church; Rabbi Herbert E. 
Drooz, Wilmington, Del.; and Donald Stephens, 
(Story on page 3). 


Newport News, Va.; the Rev. 
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Report on Monroe 


(By Staff Correspondent) 
MONROE, N.C.—When racial violence flared in this community 
at the end of summer, press reports became garbled and the sequence 


of events confusing to many people. 


These are the facts: 


The background: Monroe, N.C., is a town of about 11,000 persons, 
almost one-third Negro, near the South Carolina border. 

It is a town, like many semi-rural Southern communities, 
where white supremacy has reigned supreme, with unequal justice 
in the courts, recurring cases of brutality, and protective pa- 
ternalism for Negroes who “stay in their place.” 

There are virtually no employment opportunities for Negroes, out- 
side of domestic service, menial jobs, and sharecropping on surround- 


ing farms. 


Negroes charge repeated discrimination in administration 


of public welfare and unemployment compensation. 
This is an area where the Ku Klux Klan still meets openly and in 


recent years has drawn as many as 8000 persons to its rallies. 


It has 


been common practice for Klansmen to ride through the Negro sec- 
tions on Saturday night, shooting at random. 
Challenging this state of affairs for the past five years has 





Civil Liberties 
Workshop Set 


SCEF will sponsor a confer- 
ence and workshop on civil lib- 
erties Friday, October 27, in 
Chapel Hill, N.C. Discussion 
topics will include the First 
Amendment and its meaning 
in the South today, the House 
Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee and its imitators in the 
states, and weapons to combat 
fear. Readers within easy 
traveling distance of Chapel 
Hill (the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia) are especially urged to 
save the date. Details will be 
mailed to you—or write SCEF, 
822 Perdido St., New Orleans. 














1954 Dream Deferred. but.... 





One Stage of Struggle Is Ended 


There are two ways to look at 
the progress toward school deseg- 
regation in this fall of 1961. One is 
from the vantage point of the 
tumultuous years of 1956-60. The 
other is from the vantage point of 
1954, 

When one compares 1961 with 
any other year since 1955, it is 
evident that history has been 
made, a victory has been won, 
and a phase of the struggle for 
school desegregation is now 
over. 

The period of die-hard resist- 
ance in the large metropolitan 
and cosmopolitan areas of the 
South is at an end. 

This September saw 27 school 
districts in the Southern and Bor- 
der states desegregating for the 
first time, and it brought the quiet, 
even though minute, expansion of 
desegregation in several previous- 
ly resistant areas. 

It was the first autumn since 
£54 when violence or shut schools 


_ 


had not dominated the front pages 
of September—except for 1959. 
And the quiet fall of 1959 is scarce- 
ly comparable with th‘= ene, since 
that year, while there was no vio- 
lence, there was not much desegre- 
gation either. 

This year was different. The de- 
segregating spots included two 
major cities once considered 
strongholds of segregation—At- 
lanta and Dallas. In New Orleans, 
token desegregation was extended 
to four more schools, and all was 
quiet. Little Rock desegregated a 
third high school and four junior 
highs with dignity and decorum. 

Eight of the newly-desegre- 
gated districts this year are in 
Virginia, bringing its total to 
19. This is the state that was 
once considered the leader of 
massive resistance. (See other 
1961 desegregation statistics on 
page 4.) 

Three “Old South” states re- 
mained untouched by integration 





Review of the Month 


The Interstate Commerce Commission issued an historic order, 


+ © KH 


bidding discrimination in all terminals used by interstate buses, 
well as in the buses themselves, and providing stiff fines for viola- 
ins. It was essentially a victory for the Freedom Riders. 


Meantime, appeal trials of over 200 Riders ground on slowly, two- 


ccw oO th & 


til spring. 


lay, in Jackson, Miss., with routine convictions and sentences of 
ir months in jail and $200 fines. 
RE move to get all Riders to return to jail and avoid appeal ex- 
ise; the judge said appeals could not be withdrawn. Trials may last 


A Mississippi judge thwarted a 


The Civil Rights Commission recommended that Congress require 
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ice, and criminal conviction. 


school boards to file desegregation plans within six months; the 
mmission also urged stronger laws guaranteeing the vote, including 
aw invalidating all state voter qualification tests except age, resi- 


But prospects of new civil rights legislation in 1962 dimmed, as 
» Senate killed a move to change its filibuster rules. 
Federal courts struck two major blows at the closing of schools 


e 


avoid integration: a Virginia judge ruled that Prince Edward 
unty private white schools cannot receive state tuition grant money; 
a three-judge court in Louisiana threw out that state’s local option 
lew under which St. Helena Parish voted to close its schools. 


The 


judges said “this is not the moment in history for a state to experi- 


~ « 


went with ignorance.” 


And in Atlanta, moderation won as racial moderate Ivan Allen, Jr., 
defeated an extreme segregationist in the race for mayor. 
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— Alabama, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina. But it is no longer 
possible to pigeon-hole things 
neatly by saying the “Border” 
and “Upper South” states are ac- 
cepting desegregation, and the 
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he St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Inch by Inch 
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‘Deep South” is holding out. 
Georgia and East Texas and 
Louisiana have been “Deep 
South” in their tr-ditiens too, and 
they have been cracked. 

Rather, now the _ division 
seems to lie between acceptance 
in the great metropolitan cen- 
ters and reluctance, and in some 
cases die-hard resistance, in 
the rural areas and smaller 
towns. 

Actually, the hold-out states— 
Alabama, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina— have no very large 
cities, with the possible exception 
of Birmingham, which is not in 
any way cosmopolitan in the 
sense that Atlanta, Dallas, and 
New Orleans are. 

The important fact is that 
community leadership in the 
South’s cosmopolitan centers 
has accepted the proposition 
that some desegregation is in- 
evitable and has made up its 

(Continued on Page 4) 


been Robert Williams, young Ne- 
gro, native of Monroe, who was 
drafted for the presidency of the 
Monroe NAACP branch in 1956. 
Williams made national head- 
lines in 1959 when he stated 
that Negroes must “meet vio- 
lence with violence” and “force 
with force” in order to protect 
themselves, their families and 
their homes. 


Since that time, he has main- 
tained this position and, with the 
support of a sizeable number of 
Monroe Negroes, has admittedly 
encouraged the collection of arms 
in Monroe Negro homes. 

In the furor that has followed, 
and in the condemnation of Wil- 
liams for his statements about 
violence, the outside world has 
almost lost sight of the situation 
in Monroe that produced Robert 
Williams and his followers—and 
which will produce similar move- 
ments throughout the South, if 
changes are not made. 

Recent events: It was in re- 
sponse to this fact that in the late 
summer a group of young be- 
lievers in the philosophy of non- 
violence decided to go to Monroe. 

There were 17 of them, Negro 
and white, and they were Free- 
dom Riders who had spent a good 
part of their summer in the Mis- 
sissippi jails. Returning to Jack- 
son on August 14 for the mass 
arraignment of all those arrested 
on Freedom Rides, they were 
filled with zeal to carry their wit- 
ness to the hamlets of the South, 
and on their way home they 
stopped in Monroe. 

During the summer, the situa- 
tion in Monroe had become worse. 
Williams and his followers, who 
had been trying to get swimming 
facilities for Negroes for several 
years, had picketed Monroe’s all- 
white pool earlier in the summer 
and had been attacked by mobs. 

Twice during this period, 

(Continued on Page 2) 





| J. W. Dobbs: Southern Giant 


(By Staff Correspondent) 

ATLANTA, GA.—John Wesley 
Dobbs, SCEF board member and 
an outstanding leader in the civil 
rights struggle, died August 30. 
He was 79. 

It was fitting that within the 
week of his death, Jim Crow 
died in Atlanta public schools. 
No one did more than he did to 
bring to pass that monumental 
event. 

In the fight for full citizenship 
rights for Negroes, over the past 
50 years, John Wesley Dobbs 
stands in that circle of Southern 
giants that includes Mary Mc- 
Leod Bethune, Roscoe Dunjee, 
Lulu White, and Walter White, to 
name only a few. 

For 29 years Mr. Dobbs was 
Grand Master of the Prince Hall 
Masons of Georgia. He was foun- 


der and president of the Georgia 
Voters League, and the Atlanta 
Civic & Welfare League, a for- 
mer vice-chairman of the Repub- 
lican State Central Committee, a 
national vice-president of the 
NAACP, former trustee of the 
First Congregational Church, a 
director of Citizens Trust Co. 

Born on a farm near Marietta, 
Ga., he sometimes pointed out 
that he “missed slavery by just 17 
years”. He attended elementary 
school in Savannah and graduated 
from the academy of Morehouse 
College. For 32 years he served 
as a railway postal clerk. 

He was married to the former 
Irene Thompson. They had 6 
daughters and an adopted son. 
All 6 of his daughters graduated 
with honors from Spelman College 


and went on to take graduate de- 
grees. One daughter, Mattiwilda 
Dobbs Janzon, is a Metropolitan 
Opera star living in Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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THE BLACK MUSLIMS IN 

AMERICA, by C. Eric LINCOLN, 

Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton 8, Mass., $4.95. 

Roy Wilkins, NAACP executive 
secretary, has said: “The 
NAACP opposes and regards as 
dangerous any group white or 
black, politica! or religious, that 
preaches hatred among’ men. 
Hatred destroys men—the haters 
and the hated.” 

Nevertheless, the Black Mus- 
liams are a rising force to be 
reckoned with—the fruit of the 
segregationist’s seeds. 

Dr. Lincoln’s book is both en- 
lightening and a warning to all 
who have mouthed the Christian 
phrases but refused to live them. 

He discusses the history and 
progress of the Black Muslims in 
America, their accomplishments, 
their aims and their timely warn- 
ing to the sleeping moderate. Lin- 
coln says: 

“The young Negroes who are 
now flocking to the Black Mus- 
lims are dissidents, who know 
only how to hate because they 
have been surrounded by the 
symbols of hate all their lives 
long.” 

However, much can be learned 
from their amazingly successful 
rehabilitation of the criminal and 
the fact that juvenile delinquency 
is a rarity in their group. Their 
leader, Elijah Muhammad, is very 
strict and makes them promise 
not to drink, smoke, gamble, etc. 
They are asked to patronize only 
Negro businesses and to save 
money and have businesses of 
their own. 

Their embracement of the Mus- 
lim faith and their rejection of 
Christianity stems from the fact 


Williams Is Ill 


MONTGOMERY, Ala — SCEF 
President Aubrey Williams last 
month underwent major surgery. 
It was his second major opera- 
tion in the past two years. He is 
recovering, but his convalescence 
is necessarily slow. For those who 
wish to write him, his home ad- 
dress Hazel Hedge, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
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Book Notes 


October, 1961 


that they have rarely seen it in 
action: the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. 

However, they have only a 
pseudo-Muslim religion for true 
Muslims also believe that all men 
are brothers, whereas those in 
this movement reject the white 
man and wish his annihilation, 
considering black men superior in 
all ways, and want a nation of 
their own. 

The author closes with these 
pertinent words: “There is 
among American Negroes an 
increasing hostility for the 
white man—a hostility born of 
despair. It is hard to wait un- 
til tomorrow for what every- 
one else has today, especialy in 
an atomic age. when tomorrow 
may never arrive. 

“ ... They (the Muslims) will 
continue to expand as long as ra- 
cial tension is permitted to flour- 
ish in America .... The meaning 
for America is clear. We must at- 
tack the disease, not its symp- 
toms. We must confront the issue 
of racism and_ discrimination. 
When we have done so with the 
determination and moral convic- 
tion so brutal a problem deserves, 
there will be no Black Muslins. 
There will be no need for them 
and America will be a better place 
for all.” 

—DoroTHy JOHNSON 





New Periodieal 


Author Shirley Graham is 
editing a new and thought- 
provoking periodical entitled 
Freedomways, which describes 
itself as a “quarterly review 
of the Negro freedom move- 
ment.” Miss Graham says the 
purpose is to “provide a public 
forum for review, examination 
and debate of all problems con- 
fronting Negroes in the United 
States.” The magazine hopes 
to provide a “medium of ex- 
pression for serious and tal- 
ented writers.” It invites liter- 
ary contributions — and sub- 
scribers. Price: $3.50 a year. 
Address: 799 Broadway, New 
York 3, N.Y. 











Trends in Brief 





New Campaign in Mississippi 


Representatives of the South- 
wide Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee have launched 
a drive for voter registration and 
civil rights in one of the most 
backward areas of Mississippi. 

It is Pike County and three 
surrounding counties where Ne- 
gro registration has been virtual- 
ly nil. Center of the new move- 
ment is McComb. SNCC repre- 
sentatives and local students have 
been arrested and some physically 
attacked, but the drive continues. 

ok * * * 

In Jacksonville, Fla., the 
NAACP Youth Council has 
started a drive against discrimi- 
natory employment practices. 
They are picketing firms which 
discriminate. 

oa * * * 

An all-out drive against hous- 
ing discrimination was planned by 
CORE at its annual meeting, 
which also announced stepped-up 
action in other areas of segrega- 
tion. 

& * * * 

In Lynchburg, Va., Miss Bar- 
bara Thomas, Virginia Seminary 
and College student who served a 
30-day jail term for sitting in last 


year, was notified that the college 
would not allow her to enroll this 
year. The same college dropped 
from its faculty the Rev. Virgil 
Wood, civil rights leader and 
president of the Lynchburg Im- 
provement Association. 
* ok ok Ok 
In Jackson, Miss., fifteen Negro 
and white Episcopal clergymen, 
like 300 Freedom Riders before 
them, received four-month jail 


sentences for attempting to eat 
together. They were part of an 
anti - segregation “prayer pil- 
grimage” sponsored by the Epis. 
copal Society for Cultural and Ra. 
cial Unity. 

* * * * 

In Alabama, nine men ha» 
been indicted by a Federal gran 
jury on charges of burning t 
first Freedom Ride bus in Anni; 
ton, Ala. 





Musie Tells the Story 


We Shall Overcome, LP Recording, by Guy 
Carawan, Folkways Records, 121 W. 47th St., | 


New York, N. Y., $3. 


You can learn more about the spirit of the 
Southern student movement from this record 


than you could from 100 books. 


All of the songs that have inspired the stu- 
dents on the picket-lines and in the jails are 
here—‘We Shall Overcome,” “We Shall Not Be 


Moved,” “Oh, Freedom,” and 
Spirituals, old songs, new songs. 


many 


others, 


They are sung by Guy Carawan, the folk 
singer who infused the current movement with 
music, and by the Montgomery Trio and the 
Nashville quartet—all students themselves, who 
have been steeled in the jails to lead a serious 


movement and yet have retained the ability to 


laugh and sing. 


Guy Carawan 





The Crisis in Monroe. N. C.... 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Williams said he was forced off 
the road in his car; once his 
car was surrounded by a mob, 
which he said dispersed only 
because he had a gun. Both 
times, he said, police or high- 
way patrolmen were within 
sight but did nothing. 

After that, the city closed the 
swimming pool, but incidents of 
shootings by white hoodlums in 
the Negro community and other 
attacks on Negroes continued. 

Williams declared that in every 
instance he made proper com- 
plaints to all agencies of authori- 
ty—local, state, and federal—but 
nothing was done. He said the 
Monroe police even refused to re- 

cord his complaints, and when 
news reporters inquired about 
them, authorities told them 
nothing had happened. 

The Freedom Riders who 
went to Monroe felt that it was 
not enough for the nonviolent 
movement to deplore from a 
distance the fact that Williams 
felt it necessary to protect him- 
self with guns. They felt that 
those who believed in the non- 
violent way should put their 
lives on the line at the scene— 
in protest against the condi- 
tions that produced Williams. 

As William Mahoney, 19-year- 
old student at Howard University, 
said: “If the fight for civil rights 
is to continue to use nonviolence, 
we must be successful here.” 

He added: “We believe it is 
essential that passive resistance 
succeed in bringing about a just 
community instead of the violence 
of two armed camps in this crisis, 
for what happens here will deter- 
mine the course taken in many 





Mrs. 


Southern Patriot. .. . 


area.) 


Miss Joann Worden, age 15, Cedar Grove, N. J., 


Charles Koppel, Seattle, 
“.... Maybe some nucleus could be formed in this 
area by a get-together of the subscribers of the 
Readers in other 
areas may be interested in this idea also. . . 

(Editor’s Note: If any of you are, let us know 
and we’ll help you contact other subscribers in your 


writes: 


remote 


” 


From the Patriot Mailbag 


Wash., writes: “There is one thought a friend of mine and 
I have. Why not build a peace corps for teen-agers. 

. . We think it should consist of Negroes and 
whites from the North and South, and people from 
each religion. I am almost positive that we could 
do some good. ... 
interested in helping is because I spent the first 
years of my life in the South and I don’t want to 
see it go to pot... .” 


Maybe one reason I am so 


other communities throughout the 
South.” 

Joseph MacDonald, who had 
previously been beaten in 
Nashville on a picketline pro- 
testing discriminatory hiring 
there, said: “I want to help in- 
stitute a nonviolent movement 
to break down barriers of seg- 
regation and bring the 14th 
Amendment to Monroe.” 

Two “emissaries” from the 
nonviolent movement had been to 
Monroe earlier in the summer and 
Williams had said he would like 
for the Freedom Riders to come. 
When they arrived, he welcomed 
them. 

He was careful to keep himself 
removed from their activities, in 
the hope, he said, that their own 
different approach would be kept 
separate and clear in the public 
mind (a hope that turned out to 
be futile, since the distinction be- 
came completely blurred in the 
press reports of the violence that 
later erupted). 

But he opened the pages of 
his paper, The Crusader, for 
them to explain their own phil- 
osophy, and he said he hoped 
it would succeed in Monroe. 

Some of those who came saw 
the Monroe project as an experi- 
ment that might well be extended 
to other Southern communities 
another summer. James Forman, 
of Chicago, said: 

“We were hoping that a pattern 
could be set whereby teams of 10 
or 12 young people could spend 
their summers in Southern rural 
communities, attempting to de- 
velop nonviolent movements for 
justice—holding workshops and 
participating with local people in 
nonviolent action. 

“We feel that nonviolence has 
succeeded at the lunch counters 
in the cities. But what about 
the Negro in the small town 
who does not have the money 
to go to the lunch counter? We 
hope nonviolence can offer an 
answer to the economic prob- 
lems of lower-class Negroes.” 

The Freedom Riders interested 
some Monroe Negroes in their 
idea, and a Monroe Nonviolent 
Action Committee was organized, 


with four objectives: (1) equal 
protection under the laws, (2) a 
change in the policy of the local 
Industrial Development Commis- 
sion, which it said brings new in- 
dustries to Monroe with tax 
money but sanctions discrimina- 
tory hiring; (3) an overhaul of 
welfare Department procedures, 
where it is charged that destitute 
Negroes have been deprived of 
relief; and (4) recreational facili- 
ties for Negroes. 

Members approached the Indus- 
trial Development Commission, 
and they agreed to negotiate. The 
Committee also conferred with 
welfare officials, and made some 
progress. 

They began testing eating fa- 
cilities and were served at one 
drug store. And they set up a 
picketline around the court- 
house urging equal law enforce- 
ment. 

That was the week of August 
21. Several pickets were arrestec 
on minor charges, but for th 
most part things were relatively 
quiet at first. 

On the weekend, hostile crowd 
gathered around the court hous¢« 
On Saturday, some of the picket 
were attacked as they left th 
line. By Sunday, the crowd 
reached the proportions of a mob 
When police did not dispers 
them, local Negroes came in car 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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HUAC Criticized as... 


(By Staff Correspondent) 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Peti- 
tions signed by nearly 2,000 lead- 
ers in the field of human rights 
acrcss the nation have been pre- 
sented at the White House, asking 
Pre:ident Kennedy to free Carl 
Bro en from prison. 

Te petitions were presented by 
ad egation of 18 Southern inte- 
gre on leaders, Negro and white, 
led y the Rev. Wyatt Tee Walk- 
er, executive director of the 
Sov 1ern Christian Leadership 
Cor erence. The Rev. Ralph Aber- 
nat y of Montgomery was spokes- 
ma: (See picture of entire dele- 
gat non page 1.) 

1 .e delegation conferred for 
ove two hours with Presidential 
ass tants Harris Wofford and 
Lee White. After a formal state- 





rive Continues 


\ll patriot subscribers have 
beon mailed copies of the Bra- 
dea clemency petition. You are 
urzed to circulate them for 
mere signatures and to dist- 
rivute the revised version of 
SCEF’s pamphlet on civil liber- 
ties, “My Beliefs and Associa- 
tions are None of the Business 
of this Committee.” 











ment by Mr. Abernathy, other 
delegation members’ expressed 
their own concern over the case. 

They said later that the Presi- 
dential assistants received them 
with courtesy and promised to 
convey their expressions immedi- 
ately to the President. Mr. Walk- 
er told the White House repre- 
sentatives that the 2,000 leader- 
ship signatures represented only 
the beginning of a massive clem- 
ency campaign planned for Bra- 
den in the fall. 


(From Patriot Correspondents) 

Soon after Southern integration 
leaders told White House repre- 
sentatives of the threat to the in- 
tegration movement by investiga- 
tions of the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee type, (See story 
at left), their contentions were 
verified by new developments in 
the South. 

In at least two states, legisla- 
tive committees similar to the 
House Committee in method and 





Text of Abernathy Statement 


The Rev. Ralph Abernathy’s statement at the White House said in 


part: 


“We have joined together here today, not only out of our 
concern as to what has happened to Mr. Braden; we are here also 
because we are concerned about what is happening to America. 

“The jailing of Carl Braden and the persecution of other white 
people in the South involved in the integration struggle, serves only 
as a device to silence the voices of the white liberals. ... 


“We seek the release of Mr. Braden. . 


. because we sincerely feel 


that the one-year term he is now serving is a direct result of his 
identity with the fight for integration. More specifically, he serves 
this sentence as a result of a contempt of Congress citation adminis- 
tered by the House Un-American Activities Committee, a committee 


most appropriately named. 


“From its inception, this committee and its architects have 
been destructive of that for which America was born... . 
“The only crime he (Braden) has committed is his unswerving 
loyalty to his conscience and to the spirit of the First Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. .. .” 


THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT 


--- Southern Committees Active 


purpose, made new attacks on in- 
tegrationists. 

The Virginia Committee on Of- 
fenses Against the Administra- 
tion of Justice sent agents to the 
offices of three civil rights attor- 
neys in Norfolk and demanded 
records dealing with state and re- 
gional integration groups they 
had represented in court. 

The attorneys—Len Holt, Ed 
Dawley, and Joe Jordan—met 
them with a clear First Amend- 
ment stand. They politely told 
them to “get out,” and later 
wrote the Committee. 

“You .... failed in your at- 
tempt to intimidate us and 
those whom we serve. You and 
your agents are forbidden to 
ever again enter our law office. 
In the best American traditions 
of freedom, we defy you.” 


There were reports that Com- 
mittee representatives were mak- 
ing similar visits to other inte- 
grationist leaders in the state. 
The Virginia Committee, known 
informally as the Boatwright 


Committee, has investigated the 
NAACP and other liberal groups. 
Meanwhile, segregationist leg- 
islators in Texas failed in a per- 
ennial effort to set up a little Un- 
American Activities Committee in 
that state, but some of them got 
their blows in anyway in a report 
issued in late summer by a House 
General Investigating Committee. 
The report, widely publicized 
in Texas, charged that “racial 
agitation” in Texas is directed 
by persons “taking order from 
Moscow,” and that “the con- 
spiracy behind the sit-ins and 
racial agitation exists not only 
on a national scale but reaches 
straight to Africa and Rus- 
ie ace 

The Texas Observer, liberal 
weekly, commented on this: “The 
report stops short of details in 
support of such allegations.” 

The Committee report also 
charged the NAACP with violat- 
ing a 1957 injunction from a 
Texas judge forbidding it to “en- 
courage or finance” lawsuits “in 
which it has no direct interest.” 





A Paradox in Alabama 


(By Special Correspondent) 


MONTGOMERY, Ala.—In the 
paradox of the year, one bright 
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to take the pickets to safety. 
According to Len Holt, Nor- 
folk attorney who with Wil- 
liam Kuntsler of New York 
later represented the pickets in 
court, trouble started when a 
white picket, Constance Lev- 
er, of England, started to get 
in a car with several Negroes. 


Holt said a nearby policeman 
apparently resented this and told 
her not to get in. Then the police- 
man saw a gun in the car and 
called out, “They’ve got guns.” 
The mob immediately rushed to- 
ward the car. 


Holt said it was reported that 
the policeman handed the gun to 
a man in the crowd; the police- 
man later denied this, but wit- 
nesses said the man held the gun 
on Forman threatening to kill 
him. Forman said he repeatedly 
but futilely asked police to take 
the gun away from the man. 


\t that point, according to 
Constance Lever, “the mob saw 
one of their number pointing a 
gun at us unhindered, and then 
they really became out of con- 
trol and closed in on us.” 


The picketers then demanded 
thet they be taken to the police 
te ion for protection, and police 
ag’ eed. As Forman got in a car, 
he was struck on the head with 
the gun; police ignored his re- 


n 





quest to arrest his assailant, he 
said. 

After the pickets had been at 
the police station for a while, they 
were told they were placed under 
arrest for “inciting a riot.” They 
were held incommunicado until 
Tuesday. 

Meantime, disorders continued 
that Sunday night throughout the 
town, with roving bands of whites 
attacking Negroes unconnected 
with the demonstrations. 

It was during this period that 
a policeman was shot in the 
hip; press reports gave the im- 
pression that this happened 
during the attack on the pick- 
ets, but actually they were at 
the police station when the 
shooting occurred elsewhere. 

Meantime also, rumors reached 
the Negro community that those 
in jail were being mistreated; 
shots were fired near Williams’ 
home; Negroes began gathering 
there expecting a major attack. 

In this period, someone (it has 
not been established who) stopped 
a white couple, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bruce Stegall, who happened to 
be passing the Negro section, and 
took them to Williams’ house. 
There they were held for several 
hours. 

On the following day, a local 
grand jury indicted Williams 


on charges of kidnapping the 
couple. By then, he and his 
family had left town and in 
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PICKETING THE COURT HOUSE IN MONROE 





mid-September had not been 
found. 

Meanwhile, four other persons 
— three Negroes and a 
white Freedom Rider—were in- 
dicted as “accessories” to the 
alleged kidnapping. One Negro 
was not immediately apprehended, 
but the other three persons were 
held without bond. 

The facts on the alleged kid- 
napping are not all in; no evi- 
dence has been presented. It 
should be noted, however, that 
Mrs. Stegall told the press that 
Williams rebuked the persons who 
brought her and her husband to 
his house and told her he was 
keeping them there for fear they 
would be hurt by the crowd of 
Negroes outside. 

The kidnapping charge is ap- 
parently based on a statement 
by the Monroe police chief that 
Williams called him and 
said the Stegalls would be re- 
leased if the arrested picketers 
were turned loose, but this al- 
leged telephone call has not 
been corroborated. 

The connection, if any, of the 
four others charged in the kid- 
napping has not been established. 
But a statement by the accused 
Freedom Rider, John Lowry, when 
he first came to Monroe, may be 
pertinent. He said: 


“We are all dedicated to the 
theory and practice of non- 
violence . . . The people here 
are desperate; they have 
banded together under the 
leadership of Mr. Williams to 
protect themselves against the 
prejudiced actions of the white 
racists who are in control... 
I hope that I can be of some 
help in bringing the nonviolent 
movement to Monroe .. .” 


The 22 pickets arrested on Au- 
gust 27 were at first held under 
$1100 bond, but this was later re- 
duced to $25. A few days later, 
they were tried and convicted, 
but sentences were suspended 
when they agreed to cease dem- 
onstrations. The Freedom Riders 
left town. 

What does it all mean? Cer- 
tainly, all moral arguments aside, 


the approach of “meeting violence 
with violence” has not been suc- 
cessful in bringing justice to 
Monroe. 

Neither can it be said at this 
moment that nonviolence has 
succeeded in that objective ei- 
ther—although it might be 
added that it has hardly yet 
been given a full and fair trial. 

The young people who went to 
Monroe, incidentally, don’t feel 
that they failed. They believe they 
planted seeds that will grow. As 
James Forman said: 

“Our objective was to activate 
local people. As we left, people 
who had been inactive told us, 
‘We’re going to do something 
now. We are going to get to 
work.’ ” 

The most urgent need, the 
Freedom Riders say, is for con- 
cerned citizens everywhere to 
insist that the Federal govern- 
ment act to see that law is en- 
forced equally in places like 
Monroe. “The problem is not 
the mobs,” Forman said; “it’s 
police who won’t control the 
mob.” 

One thing is certain: the Mon- 
roe incidents dramatize the tre- 
mendous job that faces the in- 
tegration movement in the back- 
ward rural areas of the South. 
From somewhere there must come 
some creative answers, and the 
Freedom Riders at least made a 
start at trying to provide them. 





Protests Firing 


SAVANNAH, Ga.—Wide pro- 
tests are developing over the dis- 
charge of Georgia NAACP Presi- 
dent W. W. Law from his job as 
letter carrier here. The NAACP 
charges he was dismissed for his 
integration leadership. 


spot in the struggle against 
witch-hunting was—of all places 
—Alabama. 

There a bill to establish a state 
Un-American Actvities Commit- 
tee failed to pass the Legislature. 

After the Freedom Rides, the 
bill was pushed by legislators who 
said the Rides proved that “the 
menace of Communism is here 
and now.” 

Unfortunately, it cannot be said 
that a majority opposed the bill. 
It passed the House, 80-13, and 
would have probably passed the 
Senate if it had come to a vote; 
but ardent cpposition developed, 
and it never reached the Senate 
floor. 

During House debate, one 
legislator called it “the most 
dangerous piece of legislation 
I’ve ever seen .... this would 
be a pure witch hunt.” Another 
said the bill was a “sham and a 
shame,” and another said: 
“Let’s not rush off on the hot 
scent of Communism and in so 
doing surrender any rights of 
individual freedom.” 

One liberal and perhaps pro- 
vincial Alabamian commented: 
“They talk about Alabama, but 
you see we have our tradition of 
freedom too. I wish I could hear 
more congressmen in Washing- 
ton saying things like this when 
the vote on the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee comes 
up. All we’ve been able to muster 
there is six votes against the 
Committee. This state is bad, but 
don’t forget there’s another tra- 
dition here too—the one that pro- 
duced Justice Black.” 





How True! 

AUSTIN, Tex.—Supporting 
the bill to establish a Texas 
Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, one legislator de- 
plored the growing opposition 
to the Congressional one and 
said: “I’d like to see one in 
every state; attacks on 50 
ceuld not be so effective as on 
one.” 














‘Even in Birmingham, A Light? 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—A Federal judge here has ruled unconstitu- 
tional an ordinance which forbade whites and Negroes to play 
together any game—baseball, dominoes, checkers, and many others. 
The Rev. Fred L. Shuttlesworth described the ordinance as the “back- 
bone of Birmingham segregation” and noted that it was the first time 
a local Federal judge had so ruled on segregation without a higher 
court order. “Even here, the morning light appears,” said Shuttles- 


worth. 
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Publie Polie 


(By Staff Correspondent) 

NASHVILLE, Tenn.—What the 
public policy is, as expressed in 

governmental action, to a large 
extent determines what race re- 
lations are in the nation. 

This was one of the major 
themes running through discus- 
sions at this year’s Race Rela- 
tions Institute at Fisk Universi- 
ty. 

This anua! event, sponsored by 
the Congregational Christian 
Church and the National Council 
of Churches, is widely regarded 
as America’s most authoritative 
study session in intergroup mat- 
ters. 

Summarizing the 1961 
sions, Dr. Herman H. Long, Insti- 
tute director, noted that the most 
recent socio-psychological investi- 
gations have verified what social 
actionists have found in practice 
—that emphasis should be placed 
not on trying to 
called individual prejudice but on 
“changing the nature of the insti- 
tutional structure and general 
public sanctions expressed in law, 
court decisions, legislation and 
public policy.” 

“This,” he said, “removes us 
from the almost hopeless neces- 
sity .... of widespread psy- 
chiatric treatment of prejudice- 
afflicted persons before social 
reform and social change can 
take place in this field. 

“Expressed in the most direct 
and simple form, the principles 
suggested here indicate the stra- 
tegic necessity of having legisla- 
tion take place before education. 
Legislation sets the climate and 


discus- 


erase S0- 


standard of public policy, sets 
into motion new social sanctions 
and expectations; at the same 
time, it provides a direct and im- 
mediate form of education.” 

Discussants at the Institute ex- 
pressed encouragement at the new 
“initiative and thrust” which is 
characterizing governmental poli- 
cy against discriminatoin in vot- 
ing, employment, and in transpor- 
tation facilities. 

However, they noted that “con- 
spicuous gaps” remain to be filled 
if the full force of public policy is 
to be mobilized for civil rights. 
They called especially for firm 
government action in regard to 
housing discrimination and con- 
tinued school segregation. 

Dr. Long said: “Gradualism 
has made heroes out of culprits 
and shining liberals out of 
timorous and hesitant moder- 
ates .... Massive resistance 
has been felled by effective le- 
gal onslaught and public pres- 


A DISCUSSION AT FISK INSTITUTE 





sure, but a dangerous and eva- 
sive “tokenism’ has been sub- 
stituted.” 





* 


Victories Here and There 


Two theaters near the University of Texas in Austin have inte. 
grated—a victory for the scores of students and faculty members who 
conducted sustained mass picketing last winter and spring. 

Columbus, Ga., recent scene of arrest of Negroes defying bus 
segregation, quietly and peacefully integrated its buses. The credit 
goes to the Columbus Youth Movement and ministers who assis‘ed 


them. 


In Chapel Hill, the Carolina Theater opened its doors to Negro 
university students—but not yet to the public at large. Also, in North 
Carolina, state officials announced that all state parks are open to “Il, 

In St. Louis, a convention of sociologists and psychologists s 1c. 
ceeded in integrating the swimming pool of the Park Chase Hotel. The 
management had previously maintained the pool was run by a priv ite 
club, but changed its position when notified that unless policy changed 
the American Psychological Association would reconsider plans to h»ld 


its 1962 convention there. 
* 


In Memphis, libraries are now on a completely integrated ba:is, 
with recent removal of segregated restroom signs. In Louisville, ‘he 
Courier Journal and Louisville Times have eliminated racial desig:.a- 


tions in real estate ads. 


Alabama State College students won their court challenge to ‘he 
order expelling them for participating in 1960 sit-ins. 





Death Claims a Southern Giant 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Mr. Dobbs was an avid reader of history and 
his famous orations in the manner of the old 
South, were filled with historical allusions. 

A meal at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Dobbs 
(they lived 52 of their 55 married years at 540 
Houston Street) was a never-to-be-forgotten ex- 
perience, especially a Sunday morning breakfast. 
There would be fish, selected early that morning 
by Mr. Dobbs himself, country ham, grits and 
gravy, hot biscuits, home-made jellies and jams, 
served with a steady flow of the “Grand’s” stories 
and wit, all under the benevolent supervision of 
Mrs. Dobbs, a gracious and perfect hostess. 

Mr. Dobbs was a devoted member of the board 
of SCEF. Just a month before his death, in what 
must have been one of his last letters, he sent 
SCEF his personal contribution and one from the 


Prince Hall Masons of Georgia. 


In a letter to Roscoe Dunjee, editor emeritus 
and founder of The Black Dispatch of Oklahoma 


dent.” 


death: 


City, May 10, 1954, Mr. Dobbs spoke of his love 
for the SCEF, and its predecessor, the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare, in these worcs: 
“... the short time that I spent working with the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare was the 
most delightful inter-racial work that I have ever 
engaged in in my entire life. 
my work with the Southern Conference Educa- 
tional Fund of which Mr. Aubrey Williams is presi- 


Next to that, comes 


All who lived under the spell of Mr. Dobbs’ 
friendship join the Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
in his tribute at the funeral: “We thank God that 
John Wesley Dobbs lived among us and did so 
much good for so many people.” 

Dr. Albert Barnett, professor at the Candler 
School of Theology, Emory University, and an old 
friend and co-worker of Mr. Dobbs, wrote after his 
“Every good cause lacks a stalwart sup- 
porter, and all of us who battle for the right will 
go about our tasks with a lonelier spirit.” 








(Continued from Page 1) 


mind that the change will come 
about peacefully. 

When one recalls the year 1958, 
for example, it is evident how dra- 
matic the change is. That was the 
year when schools in Little Rock 
and several Virginia communities 
were closed; Virginia politicians 
were shouting that they’d never 
surrender but would “litigate and 
legislate for 100 years”; in At- 
lanta almost everyone thought 
that city’s schools would be closed 
within two or three years and 
those who spoke against it were 
labelled “communists” or dream- 
ers; the Dallas School Board was 
refusing even to discuss integra- 
tion, and many people there were 
predicting it would become an- 
other Little Rock. 

Today, there are over 500 
Negroes in mixed schools in 
Virginia and no one talks about 
massive resistance anymore; 
Little Rock is quiet; those who 
led Atlanta to peaceful desegre- 
gation are community heroes; 
and compliance in Dallas was 
by decision of its top-level 
community leadership. 

All of this represents, if not a 
tremendous shift of great num- 
bers of Negro children to inte- 
grated schools, certainly a funda- 


mental shift in public opinion. It 
shows that the South can change, 
and it’s not to be sneered at. 

On the other hand, when one 
looks at 1961 from the vantage 
point of 1954, the picture is 
rather dismal. How many peo- 
ple now remember the shining 
promise of that crucial May 17, 
1954, when the Supreme Court 
declared the “separate but 
equal” doctrine unconstitution- 
al? 

It was a day of victory for all 
that was right and decent. It was 
the culmination of years of work 
—by the NAACP and America’s 
Negroes, and by the white liberals 
who supported them. It was a 
day when Southerners of good 
will, white and Negro, looked 
ahead—to a new kind of society, 
a new kind of education for their 
children, 

People thought the schools were 
going to be integrated. No one 
had heard the phrase “token de- 
segregation” then. Parents of 
school age children felt that these 
youngsters—not just future gen- 
erations — would be attending 
mixed schools. 

Today it is likely that over 
half of the Southern school 
population of 1954 has gradu- 
ated or left school without ever 
attending an integrated class. 


Of the current school pop- 
ulation, despite the figures on 
the increasing number of desegre- 
gated districts, only seven percent 
of Negro pupils attend schools 
with mixed classes, and when you 
leave out the Border states, the 
figure falls to around one per 
cent. 

Who would have thought in 
1954 that seven years later 
Atlanta would consider the peace- 
ful entrance of nine Negroes into 
four white schools a great com- 
munity victory — even though 
that’s exactly what it is, consider- 
ing what has happened in the 
meantime? 

Somewhere along the line the 
bright dream of 1954 has been 
lost sight of. After the Supreme 
Court decision, the segregationists 
grabbed the ball and ran with it; 
they rallied many uncommitted 
middle-grounders; they organized 
mobs and closed schools. Against 
this backdrop, peaceful token de- 
segregation in 1961 looks good. 

But now it is long past time 

to recapture the bigger vision 
of 1954. With this vision re- 
newed, the victories over mas- 
sive resistance in the past three 
years can be not a dead end but 
a springboard for the future. 

It is improtant to remember 
that the dramatic changes that 





Mark of Democracy: How Atlanta Did It 


Mrs. Eliza Paschall, executive director of the 
Greater Atlanta Council on Human Relations, writ- 
ing during the summer on the campaign of prep- 
aration for school desegregation in her city, made 


this basic point: 


“The really important thing is that private citi- 
zens have acknowledged that they have a responsi- 
bility for what happens when change takes place 
and that they have been hard at work for many 
months preparing themselves for it. 
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“Rather 


than 
grounds that it was a job for the public officials 
.... they have searched their own consciences.... 
and have combined their efforts to strengthen each 


excusing themselves on the 


other in their conviction and their courage. 


“This voluntary assumption of responsibility by 
private citizens, which is the hallmark of real de- 
mocracy, is the truly distinguishing feature of At- 
lanta’s preparation for this major social change. . .” 





One Stage Ends .... But Where Is Dream of 1954? 


occurred in the cosmopolitan cen- 
ters between 1958 and 1961 came 
about because people worked for 
it. 

They came about, first of all, 
because Negroes and their organi- 
zations refused to give up—evenin 
the face of massive resistance— 
and because a few Negro children 
were prepared to be the lonely 
“tokens.” 

And it happened, second, be- 
cause increasing numbers of 
white people organized to cap- 
ture control of their communi- 
ties from extremists. Some 
were motivated by the appal- 
ling prospect of no _ schools, 
some by the economic devasta- 
tion left behind in school-less 
Little Rock, some by the horror 
of the breakdown of law and 
order, and at least some by a 
sincere belief in the moral 
rightness of integration. 

It was the mothers of Little 
Rock who first organized to turn 
the tide of insanity in that com- 
munity; it was “average citi- 
zens” in Virginia who joined 
forces to save the schools there; 
in Atlanta what started as ia lone- 
ly crusade by a few people be- 
came a vast community move- 
ment, involving many organiza- 
tions and hundreds of people. 
(See statement by Mrs. Eliza 
Paschall on this page.) 

Suppose just a fraction of the 
time, effort, and money that’s 
been expended by organizations 
and individuals getting South- 
ern communities to accept token 
desegregation were put into a 
campaign for real integration. 

It is still not too late. One phase 
has ended, but new ones lie ahead. 
Desegregation must now become 
real instead of token, and the 


battle must spread to the smaller 
towns and the rural areas. 


Dire predictions are now be- 
ing made about how resistance 
outside the cities will be great- 
er, and maybe it will be. But 
three years ago, Little Rock 
looked hopeless too. 


The South has proved in the 
past three years that public opin- 
ion can change. If the same effort 
and a little more vision is applied 
to the next phases, victories for 
right will be won there too. 


1961 Statisties | 


Of the Southern and Border 
school districts desegregating 
for the first time this year 
seven are in Texas, eight ir 
Virginia, one in North Caro- 
lina, two in Florida (Daytona 
Beach and Ft. Lauderdale). 
two in East Tennessee, one in 
Kentucky one in Georgia (At- 
lanta), and five in Delaware 
which is under court order tc 
desegregate statewide. 

Miami increased its desegre- 
gation to over 200 Negro pu- 
pils in 10 schools; several! 
North Carolina communities 
increased enrollment for a to- 
tal of over 200 Negroes in 
mixed schools statewide 
Chapel Hill, N.C. advanced 
somewhat beyond the token 
stage with first grade pupils 
assigned on a geographic basis. 
Negro enrollment under the 
grade-a-year plans in Nashville 
and Davidson County, Tenn. 
climbed slightly. And deseg- 
regation was expected in Mem- 
phis before the semester’s end. 
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